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SPECIAL PROGRAM RECITATIONS 


Etta M. RicHMonpD 
Newton High School. 


When the Editor of the Leaflet, at the March meeting, 
requested the teachers to write out for him any class-room 
devices that they were finding helpful, I wondered if an 
account of the Special Program recitations as I am having 
them for the first time this year would be sufficiently sug- 
gestive of anything new to be worth the reading. For the 
idea of a literary program in connection with a literature 
class is a commonplace everywhere; the only new feature 
in my use of it is that now the program, rather than the 
final examination, marks the climax of the work on each 
piece of literature studied. . 

I write lout the details of the plan the more readily be- 
cause, now that the year is nearly over, I see that the effect 
of the special program, coming thus regularly, is cumula- 
tive: for, after the first program, the pupils approached 
each succeeding work with a steadily broadening horizon as 
to its possibilities for interesting handling, and, also, they 
began at once on increasingly efficient research work. 

What a party is to a child in interest, anticipation, and 
delight, the class-room entertainment seems to be to the 
high-school pupil. To the teacher who spares no effort to 
have the ‘recitation always sufficiently varied to insure an 
interesting and pleasurable period, it is somewhat mortifying 
to note that the pupils, without exception, insist on regard- 
ing these entertainments as oases in a desert. Still, she 
welcomes the enthusiasm, for since Shakspeare wrote, “No 
profit grows, where is no pleasure ta’en,” the thought is 
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familiar that what we learn with pleasure, we remember. 
The plan of ending the study of each author with a class 
entertainment based on the work is a plan for securing the 
“profit”, and the remembering, as well. After a program 
has been given, the teacher notes in the pupil a desire, not 
hitherto observable, to linger over the subject matter just 
finished, a desire that is evinced in echoes in the themes for 
some weeks and, in recitation, by a tendency to compare 
the new with the old: at the same time, the pupils show an 
unwonted eagerness in approaching the new field; they wish 
to learn as soon as possible how extensive and rich a mine 
is here to be dug by resourceful and inventive classmates. 
Even those who rarely have an original idea concerning such 
matters are curious as to what the others will find in it. 
For the plan, as they know, is to have the program the 
work of the class, assisted less and less by the teacher, as 
the year advances. 


The procedure in each case is somewhat after this 
fashion: when the study of the work is about three-fourths 
completed, the pupils are assigned the task of preparing two 
programs to be handed in. One is to be as rich a tentative 
program as possible, all that the pupil can suggest to make 
a rewarding and delightful entertainment if the facilities 
for presenting it were unlimited; the other is to be a simpli- 
fied program adapted to the group and class-room in ques- 
tion. The making out of the programs takes the place of 
the weekly theme, so the pupils are encouraged to put much 
thought and work into them, to search for all the possibili- 
ties, and to plan as good a program as might be presented 
by the English Club or a literary club of adults, This “make 
believe” or ideal program includes such features as elabor- 
ate dramatization, tableaux, loan exhibitions, appropriate 
music, stereoptican views—specifications being carefully 
worked out. As an exercise, this is stimulating to thought 
and originality; and the practice may prove a boon socially 
to the pupils in later life. The teacher next appoints as 
chairman of the committee the pupil who hands in the most 
“idea’d” program; the class elect two members to serve 
with him, and the date for the presentation is set. The 
best of the programs are turned over to the committee, who 
construct from them a practical working program, and then 
make frequent cordial requests of the class individually and 
collectively for further suggestions and for special numbers, 
stich as an original poem or an appropriate game, or they 
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try to secure the loan of a desired picture or book. Finally, 
the parts are assigned and rehearsals begun. 

When the preparations are'at last completed and the day 
comes (by that time the committee would willingly drag 
“from a sick bed” any pupil on the program who succumbed 
to illness at such an unfavorable time), the desk is re- 
moved and the room setting slightly changed to give an 
altered look, pictures are displayed, and the Chairman is in 
charge from the first moment, the teacher serving only as 
secretary to call the roll, and perhaps to check up the re- 
turns in the games to find the winner. Pupils from other 
divisions who have given up a study period elsewhere to 
attend the exercises are cordially welcomed, and the care- 
fully-timed program proceeds, directed with skill, often 
with charm, by the youthful chairman, who is, of course, 
supported by the absorbed attention of every person present, 
a favor not always accorded the regular mistress of cere- 
monies in that room. 

Just how the plan works out in any given subject can 
be judged by glancing through the following programs. I 
selected for illustration three Freshman programs follow- 
ing the study of Hawthorne’s TWICE TOLD TALES, 
for in this set the pupils secured the greatest diversity in 
material. 

als 
Reading of Records of Preceding Meeting 


Games: 
Picture Puzzles or Hawthorne Cartoons 
Province House Pi 
Sketches: The TWICE TOLD TALES and their Author (from 
two points of view 
ist. purporting to be written by an 8th. grade boy 
2nd. purporting to be written by a college sophomore ) 
Silhouettes of Characters in TWICE TOLD TALES (word pic- 
tures) 
The “Golden Gloom” of Hawthorne’s Stories— An Appreciation 
Hawthorne Anecdotes that Everyone should know 
Works of Hawthorne that I want to Read and Own 
An Original Province House Tale 
2. 
Reading of Records of Preceding Meeting 
Illustrated Talk on Hawthorne’s Life and Works (Library Loan 
Collection and other pictures used) 
Games: é 
Vocabulary test (longest list of words made in five minutes 
from full name of author) 


4. Special Program Recitations 


A Tribute with Every Letter (volunteer phrases or sentences 
(oral) beginning with the successive letters of the name e.g. 
N ot surpassed by any American Writer 
Always devoted to the best ideal of writing 
“T ender hearted, for his death was caused or hastened by 
the Civil War.” 
H eld as the “greatest creative genius in American literature.” 


Selected Readings from Julian Hawthorne’s Biography of his 
Father 


Reading of an Unpublished Letter of Hawthorne 
The Grave in Sleepy Hollow (including Longfellow’s poem on the 
burial of Hawthorne. 


Original Poem: To Hawthorne 
Original Sketch: The True Story of Why the Minister Wore the 
Black Veil 
3. 
Reading of Records of Preceding Meeting. 
Games: 


“Yes and No and I ‘don’t know,” (applied to TWICE TOLD 
TALES) 


Hawthorne Hints 
Applied Quotations 
Up and Down the Family Tree (in this case, species evident) 


A Little Journey to Hawthorne Houses and Haunts (including 


visit to The House of Seven Gables (post card set of illustra- 
tions) > ae 


Competitive Exercise by five pupils: 


Which is the best of the TWICE TOLD TALES? (to be fol- 
lowed by vote of the class) 


In the matter of the games not explained in notes to the 
programs, I add information extended by the pupils who 
suggested them. 

The Picture Puzzles, or Hawthorne’s Cartoons, are draw- 
ings by some artistic member of the class, on the blackboard 
or on mounted papers. They illustrate titles or characters 
connected with Hawthorne’s work e.g. a May-Pole with 
little dancing figures holding to the ribbons suggests The 
May-Pole of Merry Mount; a tree with a limb at one side 
borne low by the weight of a ‘grisly figure with two legs 
suggests Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe. 

One picture in the set of cartoons submitted, I was en- 
tirely unable to guess. It seemed to represent a kind of 
cover design, and consisted of a rectangle with a calf-like 
figure standing somewhat stiffly in the middle. My per- 
plexity was not shared by the committee, who explained 
simultaneously, ““Why, that’s the Marble Faun.” 

In the Hawthorne Hints, the same idea as that of the 
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cartoons is carried out by means of a series of articles, each 
displayed for a moment to the intelligent gaze of the class 
€.g. a mask suggests Howe's Masquerade; a bunch of keys, 
Old Esther Dudley. 

Province House Pi is the old game of misplaced letters. 
Jervase Helewyse, for example, written Svjerae Eehyewls, 
certainly at sight suggests insanity; and even an old friend 
like Old South Church is with difficulty recognized when 
written Dlo Hstuo Cchhru. Five pieces of this “pi” are 
quite sufficient, for it is indeed hard to digest. The same 
device is used, I believe, in making psychological tests of 
mental efficiency: ability in this line argues a special kind of 
capacity. It seems to me to be as well calculated as are 
many of the other tests to unnerve the victim and drive 
him to any irrationality. 

In “Yes and no and I don’t know,” a pupil goes from the 
room while the class decide on a character or object men- 
tioned in TWICE TOLD TALES. The pupil must guess 
within or after two rounds of the class, although he re- 
ceives nothing by way of response except yes, or no, or lL 
don’t know. 

Applied Quotations is an exercise in which a pupil pre- 
sents a series of quotations which apply to characters in 
the work. They are written on the board, as follows: 
Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null—Tennyson 


(Ans. Lady Eleanore) 


Like a hog, or dog in the manger, he doth only keep it (his 
money) because it shall do nobody else good, hurting 
himself and others—Burton. (Ans. Master Ichabod 
Pigsnort) 


Another amusing game suggested is entitled Beheading 
Words. A list after this fashion is prepared: Behead 
(i.e. remove the first letter) the doctor mentioned in The 
Lady Eleanore’s Mantle, and leave a songbird ( (C) lark) ; 
Behead a synonym for ill-will, and leave the Christian name 
of a girl in Edward Randolph's Portrait ( (M) alice) ; 
Behead a weapon and leave the surname of a character in 
Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe ( (S) pike). 

The games to be played with pencil and paper are usually 
put at the beginning of the program, so that the teacher may 
check off the papers and announce the winner at the close. 
The committee may give Honorable Mention, or award a 


slight prize. 
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Other good suggestions that were handed in are as 
follows: 


(a) Dramatization of such episodes as: General Howe 
leaves the Province House; the meeting of the 
seekers for the Great Carbuncle; Lady Eleanore 
arrives at the Province House. 


(b) Competitive recitations of choice passages from Haw- 
thorne’s works. 


(c) A Boy’s Soliloquy on Hawthorne and his Books. 
(d) Tributes to Hawthorne by other men of genius. 
(e) A Reunion of the Province House Characters. 


(f) A story bringing in as characters names and titles 
found in TWICE TOLD TALES, as follows: As 
The Gray Champion and Old Esther Dudley met 
face to face at Howe's Masquerade, The Great 
Carbuncle that years before he had begged her to 
accept as a token of their engagement was being 
stealthily extracted by a ruffian hand from the 
breast of David Swan, as he lay sleeping in the little 
grove by the wayside. 


Such an exercise as this last shows ingenuity on the part 
of the pupil, and greatly delights and amuses the class. 

The committee in charge of the program enjoy conducting 
rehearsal for the individual parts, as necessary, and the 
teacher insures success for the undertaking by careful super- 
vision, and instruction of the committee. All this requires 
time, of course, but not so much as one might apprehend, 
and the results are good out of all proportion to the effort 
expended. Those I prize most, besides those already indi- 
cated, are the resourcefulness and originality revealed; the 
power of initiative, leadership, and executive developed; 
the response secured from less able pupils; the class spirit, 
and the mutual appreciation of one another's ability shown. 
Additional stimulus is given the brilliant pupils, and incen- 
tive is furnished the others. 

Not the least of the pleasures in it for the teacher is the 
intimate relationship which develops between her and the 
committee—especially if she is careful not to be the chair- 
man of the already chairman’d committee. The adequate 
sense of importance and responsibility shown by the pupils 
is a delight; and in conversing with them with no distinc- 
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tion of age or position, she hears very acute and enlightening 
observations, 

Another pleasant feature is the interest that the little 
affair wakens in the homes of the pupils: fathers and moth- 
ers often extend favors—an original poem, an anecdote, an 
unpublished letter of the author which is a prized family 
possession, or the loan of a picture or a rare or autographed 
book. Such by-products of the Special Program recitation 
are much appreciated by the pupils. 

As has been said above, with each successive program 
research is more extended, ideas more free, appreciation 
more keen, The examination, which always follows the 
Special Program, has become an anti-climax—‘Just too 
easy!’’; every pupil attacks it with the gusto born of assured 
familiarity. 

In the older classes, the programs are relatively more 
difficult, and, as a usual thing, less light in character. Games 
are not used, unless a clever original game is presented. 
The program of a year ago which suggested to my mind 
the plan of having programs regularly was given by a 
Sophomore Class who had been studying Poe. The fol- 
lowing numbers were genuine little triumphs for the parti- 
cipants: dramatization of The Purloined Letter; recitation 
of The Bells; parody of The Raven; comparison of the 
detective stories of Poe and Conan Doyle; and a debate as 
to whether France or America is right in the estimate of 
Poe’s genius. 

Every teacher who knows how wise it is to be frivolous 
at times will recognize that even the lightest parts of the 
programs may have their uses. Pupils love the author 
better for having taken a few liberties with him. Besides, 
he is often frivolous himself. To be amusing in as adroit 
and delicate fashion as is the author, is an achievement 
worth trying for. Whether in appreciation of the author’s 
humor or of pupils’ attempts to be amusing, it is worth 
while, I think, for the teacher of English in particular, to 
use the stimulus of fun as much as her own sense of humor 
and her mirth-making faculties permit. She may perhaps 
be satisfied with the class work on any book, if the pupils 
feel toward the author, when the work is completed, as 
appreciative as did the little girl of average ability who 
wrote for one of the foregoing programs the following 


stanzas: 
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To HAwTHORNE 


Hawthorne, ’tis you who leads us, 
By paths we else had missed, 
Into the Land of Stories, 

With a charm that few resist. 


You give us bits of history 
From musty legends old; 

You weave with them a story 
Whose gloom is shot with gold. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 
The conflicting spirit of the times was well illustrated 
in a recent dispatch from the fields in Picardy, The cor- 
respondent described in graphic phrase the conflict of the 
contending hosts as they put into deadly play all the engi- 
nery of modern warfare — heavy artillery, infantry march, 
Calvary advance, flank formations, tank manoeuvres, gas 
attacks, hand grenading, and the deadly thrusts of saber 
and bayonet and hand to hand encounter. A short distance 
away, within sound of all this violence, the French peas- 
ants were calmly plowing their fields and planting their 
seeds, as in the peaceful days before the August of 1914. 


* * * * x 


And so here in America, amid the active preparations 
for these menacing military campaigns in Europe, we too 
are calmly playing the part of the French peasantry. We 
are busily doing our work in the quiet field of Education. 
We are very naturally altering our courses and shifting 
our emphasis. We are directing our students to the splen- 
did war literature which England and America are pro- 
ducing. We are finding in the present chaos of the world 
our chief inspiration for vital work in oral and written 
composition, Constantly each individual English teacher 
is asking himself the significant question of the hour—How 
can I best serve the Allied cause? 


KOK TOS ee 


Here in New England the colleges, after matured 
thought, have decided that they will not curtail their work 
they will rather increase it, in order to make it fit more 
exactly into the larger divisions of labor which the war 
has brought. The direct help which they are willing to 
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offer this summer may be learned from their catalogues 
and bulletins of information. 

The further training of English teachers is being es- 
pecially emphasized. Mr. Thurber will this summer repeat 
at Dartmouth the work of his preceding years. Professor 
Greenough and Mr. Thomas will again offer in Harvard 
their separate courses in this field. An advertisement in 
this Leaflet calls attention to the other English courses at 
‘Harvard. The varied inquiries from the entire educational 
field reveal this consenses of opinion—the educational ser- 
vices of the country must be kept at the highest possible 
point of efficiency, and the immediate agency is the Sum- 
mer School. 


° ° 
Live or Dead Literature? 
THERE are old classics, of course, fhat will never die. But birth and 

death are common to literatnre and humanity. What is live literature, 
fit to be read in the schools, is not the same yesterday, today and tomorrow. 


Some Pocket Classics of Today 
WISTER’S VIRGINIAN (edited by James F. Hosic) 
A living, virile Story of American life, which is reeugnized as an 
American Classic. 


LONDON'S CALL OF THE WILD (edited by Theodore C. 
Mitchill) 
A classic story of a dog. Probably the best dog-story ever written, 
REPRESENTATIVE SHORT STORIES (edited by Nina Hart 
and Edna M. Perry) 
Some new and some old; 20 stories; 297 pages 
Other New Pocket Classics Inspired by the New Requirements 
Letters From Many Pens Coult Selections American Poetry Carhart 
Short Stories and Selections Baker Lowell's Earlier Essays Hoffsten 
English Essays Poftinger Southey’s Life of Nelson Law 
Dicken’s Oliver Twist Pine 
The only one-price, low-price series of classics 
These books are in the Wacmillan Pocket Classics Series which 
contains about 170 volumes, well edited, durably and attractively bound, 
in convenient form, at only 25 cents each. Write us for further infor- 
mation, or send us a trial order. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Huntington Chambers, Copley Square, Boston 


BOLENIUS’S EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


BHIRSie Its author, EMMa MILLER BOLENIUS, is not only 
a successful English teacher, but a successful 
magazine wiiter and author of books. 


SECOND. It gives as much attention to oral composition as 
to written composition, and provides valuable 
training in organization of ideas, choice of words, 
manner of speaking and personal poise. 


THIRD. It presents progressive and enlivening repetition 
of letter writing which gives thorough drill yet 
does not deaden enthusiasm. 


FOURTH. It builds excellent habits of work and fosters in- 


dependence. 

FIFTH. It embodies the suggestions of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of High School 
English. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


THIS IS AN APPLETON BOOK 


Holmes and Gallagher’s 


COMPOSITION & RHETORIC 


The newest and best high school text in English, which 
runs along lines parallel to those indicated in the Bureau 
of Education’s Bulletin entitled ‘‘Reorganization of Eng- 
lish in Secondary Schools.” The exercises, for the 
most part, are based on such practical forms of compo- 
sition as will meet the actual needs of the ordinary 
pupil. 


For prospectus and introductory terms write to 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


THE ENGLISH TEXT 
FOR COMPLETE LIVING 
WRITTEN AND SPOKEN ENGLISH 


By ERLE E. CLIPPINGER 


Gives the pupil the English he needs now — to-day —- 
in the diversified interests of school life; the English he 
will use and enjoy using in his later business or pro- 
fessional career, 


Conversation, correspondence, argumentation, parli- 
amentary law, magazine and newspaper articles, and 
short stories are some of the forms of English studied. 


Formal grammar is developed as a useful tool in 
connection with the composition work. 


One-Book Course Two-Book Course 


For Regular and Junior High Schools 


Silver, Burdeit & Company 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUOE - - BOSTON 


English Readings for Schools 


Under the Editorship of W11rBUR IL. Cross, Professor in Yale University. 


Parkman: The Oregon Trail. 


Edited by H. G. Pau, Associate Professor in the University of 
Illinois. xvii+397 pp.16 mo. 52 cents. 

The apparatus includes an account of Parkman’s life, 

a discussion of the place of the Oregon Trail among 

books on frontier experience, a treatment of Parkman 

as a writer, notes, questions, and suggestions for read- 


ing and study. 
In Press 
Addresses of President Wilson 


Edited by GEORGE M. HARPER, Professor in Princeton University. 

This collection includes practically all of the Presi- 

dent’s important addresses from March 4, 1913 througa 

his Baltimore Speech of April 6, 1918. The introduc- 

tion is an illuminating and interesting characterization 
of President Wilson’s life and works. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson 


With Introduction and Notes 
By A. R. Leonard, High School of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio 


There are three reasons why the study of President 
Wilson’s war addresses may wisely be included in the 
course of study of every secondary school in America. 
The first is their intrinsic literary merit. The second is 
their exceeding timeliness. ‘The third is the fact that 
their study will bring a realization of the real meaning 
of the democracy for which we are fighting. 

ln the introduction the editor aims to make the setting 
of the addresses clear to young people who perhaps were 
not in high school when the war began. The notes are 
brief. xxxii-- 129 pages, 32 cents. 


wy Gl GINN AND COMPANY 


. 15 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 


CRESS 


ATHENAU™, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session, July 1 - August 10. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and LITERATURE 


English Composition, Methods of Teaching English in 
School and College, English Literature in —utline, English 
and American Men of Letters, American Literature, Shake- 
spere: Professors Copeland, Greenough. Lowes, Ship- 
herd (Cincinnati), Woodbridge, (Illinois), and Messrs. 
Hart and Thomas (Newton High School). 


PUBLIC SPEAKING and ORAL ENGLISH 


Fundamentals of Speaking and Oral Reading, Principles 
and Practice of Public Speaking, Business Men’s Course, 
Oral English, Dramatic Interpretation; Advanced courses 
in Vocal Technique, Vocal Interpretation of Literature, 
Principles and Methods of Teaching Public Speaking and 
Oral English: Professor Winter, and Messrs. Appel, 
Chenoweth, Olmstead (Minnesota), Thomas (Newton High 
School), and Woolbert (formerly of Illinois). 


For further information address the Secretary of the 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL, 
19 University Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


